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THE BIRTHPLACE OF MATTHEW 
PRIOR. 


From time to time questions have been 
asked in ‘N. & Q.’ as to the birthplace of 
Matthew Prior. The following notes may 
help to solve the difficulty. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson in his * Lives of the 
Poets,’ writing about Prior, says :— 

‘“*Matthew Prior is one of those who have 
burst out from an obscure original to great emin- 
ence. He was born July 21, 1664, according to 
some, at Winburn in Dorsetshire, of I know not 
what parents ; others say that he was the son of 
a joiner in London ;_ he was perhaps willing enough 
to leave his birth unsettled, in hope, like Don 
Quixote, that the historian of his actions might 
find him some illustrious alliance.” 

In a note the great lexicographer adds :— 

‘* The difficulty of settling Prior’s birthplace is 
great. In the register of his College he is called, 
at his admission by the President, Matthew 
Prior of Winburn in Middlesex; by _ himself 
next day Matthew Prior of Dorsetshire, in which 
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county, and not in Middlesex, Winborne....in the 
‘Villare’ is found. When he stood a candidate 
for his fellowship, five years afterwards, he was 
registered again by himself as of Middlesex... .It 
is observable that, as a native of Winborne, he 
is styled Filius Georgii Prior, generosi : not 
consistently with the common account of the 
meanness of his birth.” 

In Prof. Mayor’s ‘ Admission Registers 
of St. John’s Coll., Cambridge,’ published 
by Deighton, 1893 (Part II. pp. 92-3), we 
find 

a. ‘* Mattheus Prior, Dorcestr. (altered by a 
later hand to Middlesexiensis) filius Georgii Prior, 
generosi, natus infra Winburn in _ predicto 
comitatu, atque literis institutus in schola West- 
monasteriensi sub M’ro Busby per triennium, 
|admissus est pensionarius, &c. &c.....2 Aprilis, 
1683.” 

b. ““ Ego Mattheus Prior, Dorcesiriensis, 
juratus et admissus sum in discipulum huius 
collegii, &c.....die 3° Aprilis, 1683.” 

ec. ‘* Ego Mattheus Prior, Middlesexiensis, 
juratus et admissus sum in perpetu’ socium hujus 
Coll., &c.....3 April: 1688.” 

As a matter of fact, the first two entries 
state that he was born in Dorset, though in 
one of these by a later hand Dorset is altered 
to Middlesex to correspond with the third 
entry, which was made five years afterwards. 
In this last entry no town is mentioned. 
A writer in The Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1779 (vol. xlix. pp. 640-1) states that by 
the College Statutes only two Fellows can 
be chosen from a county, and offers the sug- 
gestion that if there were already two 
Dorset Fellows Prior would not be qualified 
for election, and for this reason probably 
entered himself as belonging to Middlesex, 
which was the county of his residence, 
though not that of his birth. 

In the ‘ Index Villaris’ (4.D. 1696) there is 
no such place to be found as Wimborne in 
Middlesex. The only towns or villages of 
the name are Wimborn All Hallows, Wim- 
born Minster, and Wimborn St. Giles, which 
are all in Dorset. 

Hutchins in his *‘ History of Dorset ’ (1868 
Edition, vol. tii., p. 253) says : 

** About 1727 (i.e.some six years only after the 
death of the poet) one Prior of Godmanstone, 
a labouring man, and living 1755, declared to a 
company of gentlemen, where Mr. Hutchins was 
present, that he was Mr. Prior’s cousin, and 
remembered his going to Wimborne to visit him, 
and afterwards heard that he became a great 
man.” 

‘““The learned Thomas Baker, B.D., once 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, informed 
Mr. Browne Willis that he (Prior) was borne here 
(at Wimborne, Dorset) of mean parents, to con- 
ceal which he entered himself at college as of 
Wimborne, co. Middlesex.” 


This is borne out by a letter written three 
| years later by one Conyers Place to his cousin 
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Dr. Conyers Middleton. who was «head | 
librarian ”’ 
Cambridge* :— 
** Dorchester, Dorset. 
1730, Dec. 7. 
Cousin Middleton, 
Pursuant to your request, I send you here an 


account of Mr. Prior’s parentage, from his father’s | 


brother’s son Christopher Prior. Mr. Prior’s 
grandfather lived at Godminston (Godmanstone), 
a small village three miles from this town; he 
had five sons and one daughter called Mary, 
married to one Hunt of Lighe, a village eight 
miles hence. Thomas and George, two of the 
brothers, were bound apprentice to carpenters 
at Fordington, joined to this town; whence they 
removed to Wimborne. about eighteen miles 
hence eastward, where Thomas lived and died, 
and where George the father of Mr. Prior married, 
but how long he lived there I cannot find, only his 
wife, Mr. Prior’s mother, lies buried at Wimborne, 
or by it, with whom I heard that Mr. Prior desired 
to be buried before Westminster Abbey was in his 
eye. That Mr. Prior was born at or by Wimborne 
I find because Christopher says he remembers 
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1717. Christopher Prior, the son of Christopher 


of the University Library at Prior, was buried October 24. 


| 


| That Matthew Prior was known to be of 
| humble extraction may be inferred from 
| the following letter written by Queen Anne 
to the Earl of Oxford* :— 


| “1711. Noy. 19....I have no objection to 
| Mr. Prior then what I mentioned in my last, for 


| I always thought it very wrong to send people 





his cousin Matthew coming over to Godwinston | 


[sic] when a boy and lying with him. George, his 


father, after his wife’s death, I suppose, moved to | 


London, encouraged by his brother Arthur, who 
had succeeded in the world and kept the Rummer 
Tavern by Charing Cross, the great resort of wits 
in the latter end of King Charles the Second’s 
reign, and in my remembrance; who took his 
nephew to wait in the tavern, from which time 
you know his history.” 

Arthur Prior, whose will was proved in 
1687, left to his ‘‘ cousin Mathew Prior, now 
in the University of Cambridge,” the sum 
of 1001. He left 5/. to the poor of Godmans- 
ton, county Dorset, “the parish where I 
was born.” 

The Godmanstone parish registers date 
back to 1650. I am indebted to Dr. Wick- 
ham Legg for the following Prior extracts 
from them :— 

Christopher Pryor and Alice Jankins aforesaid 
did ioyne in Marri iage on the 30th day of June, 
1654. And were then declared Man and Wife by 
Walter Foy. 

1655. George Pryor, y’ son of Christopher Pryor, 
Labourer, was borne the 29th of May. 

1674. Widdow Pryor was buried. 

1675,6. Laurence y*son of C a Prior was 
baptised Jan. 18th (buried Feb. 

1686. Christopher, the son by John Hunt of 
Leigh and M[ary] his wife, was baptised May 7th. 


1697. Christopher Prior and Penelope Barret 
were married July Lith. 

1705 6. Christopher, y* son of Chris. Prior, 
Bapt. Jan. Ist. 

1712. Mathias, y* son of Christopher Prior, 


bapt. Aug. 3lst. 
1715. Thos., y® son of Christopher Prior, Bapt. 


Apr. 17th. 





* See Historical MSS. Commission, Duke 
of Portland’s MSS. at Welbeck, vol. vi. pp. 33, 
34 (A.D. 1901). 


‘abroad of meane extraction; but since you 
| think Mr. Prior will be very usefull at this time, 
I will comply with your desire.”’ 

From the following lines in the poet’s 

‘First Epistle to Fleetwood Shepherd ’ 

(dated 1689), 

So at pure barn of loud Non-con, 

Where with my grannam I have gone, 

When Lobb had sifted all his text, 

And I well hop’d the pudding next : 

Now TO APPLY, has plagued me more, 

Than all his villain cant before, 
|it has been conjectured that Matthew Prior 
was brought up as a Non-conformist. If so, 
it might account for his name not appearing 
in the Wimborne parish registers. This 
loud-voiced preacher, whose lengthy dis- 
courses proved tobe so wearisome to young 
Prior, was in all probability the Rev. Stephen 
Lobb, whose relative was the Rev. John 

rreene of Wimborne, and who, in 1681, was 

minister of an Independent congregation in 
Fetter Lane. (Cf. ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ sub. nom. 
Stephen Lobb and Theophilus Lobb; also 
Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ vol. iii., p. 229. ) 

There has always been a tradition in Wim- 
borne that Matthew Prior was born here. 
Priors are, not yet quite extinct, and claim 
relationship. Weld Taylor, in an article 
in Longman’s Magazine for October, 1884, 
speaks of an old lady, a Miss Knott, at the 
time when she gave the information 90 years 
of age, who told him that her father and grand- 
father often spoke of the Priors’ occupancy 
of a house (not now existing) in a street 
originally termed Luke’s Lane, but now called 
Prior’s Walk, and of Matthew frequently 
coming out of the door which there then was 
in the wall. 

The evidence seems to be conclusive 
that Matthew Prior was a Dorset man, a 
native of Wimborne Minster, though his 
family migrated to London in the days of 
his boyhood. The mystery which has 
hitherto been attached to the place of his 
birth appears to be due to his extreme 
sensitiveness with regard to the humbleness 
of his origin, and his consequent reticence 
respecting his ancestry and the locality of 
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| Bath’s MSS. at Longleat, vol. i. (1904), p. 217. 
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his birth. 
refer for @ more lengthy discussion of the 


hidiewe ¢ I may be permitted to | | 


subject to @ paper of mine published in | 


the last volume of the Proceedings of the 
Dorset Nat. Hist. and Antiquarian Field 
Club, vol. xxxi. pp. 71-84 (1910). 
Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 
The Vicarage, Wimborne Minster. 





THESES BY MR. SECRETARY THOMAS 
epee 


(See 7 8S. 


My account in Pie ; pment of ‘this 
elegant scholar and acute philosopher” 
(as. he is styled by Sir Willism Hamilton) 
— great-great-grand-uncle of his better- 
known namesake — gives the names of 
seven metaphysical theses sustained under 
his presidency, while he was a docent at the 
University of Rostock in 1609-10. Three 
of these are known to me only from their 
appearing in a reprinted collection :— 
Thome Rhedi 
simi | Pervigi- | lia 


i. 427.) 


Britanni | Philosophi acutis- 
metaphy- | sica_ desidera- | 


tissima. Rostochi. | Prostant 
Hallervordeum Bibliopolam. [1616: date of 
Preface}. 

The ‘Pervigilia’ are five in number, 


and of two in their original form copies are 
preserved in this library (with a third lacking 
the title-page), presented by Reid himself, 
and annotated in his handwriting. The 
Rostock University Library has the reprint 
of 1616, but none of the separate ‘ Pervi- 
gilia’ in their original form. I wish to 
discover the exact dates of the three unseen 
theses, and the names of their respondents. 
Both dates and names are omitted in the 
reprint. I append a note of the titles, so 
far as known to me :— 

1. Pervigilium Lune, De Objecto Metaphysice. 

2. Pervigilivm | Martis, | Sev | Lucubrationum 
Metaphysicarum II. | De Ente, | In qua evoluta 
ejus essentid non minus vera & san-| cta, quam 
nova & paradoxa ex mysticis Empedoclis re- 
sponsis, & | mentis Aristotelice abysso_ cruitur ; 
contra Platonem & Pythagoreos, &, qui illis | in 
hoc dogmate adhesere, Scholasticos, partim 
demonstratione, | partim Adversariorum confess- 
ione stabilita; Cui appendix | de communi 
Cosmographorum & Nautarum | errore in tabulis 
hydrographicis an- | nexa est, | In alma Rosarum 
Academia ad examen| publicum — exhibita | 
Preside | M. Thoma Rhedo Scoto, | — 
| Ioanne Lavrenbergio | Guilielmi F. Rostoch. 
In Auditorio majore, IV. Eid. Ianuar. 1610, sub 
horam matutinam. | Rostochii | Typis Reusneri- 
anis, Anno 1610. 

3. Pervigiliam 
Entis. 
‘ t. Pervigilium Jovis, De Veritate et Bonitate 
ntis. 


Mercurii, De Proprietatibus 
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5. Pervigilium Veneris | Sev | Lucubrationum 
Metaphysicarum YV.| De| Diversita- | te Entis, 


Seu de distinctionibus rerum; In qua Veterum 
pla- | citis ratione preeunte ostenditur, qua re, 
que ratione differant; & | Monachorum, (qui 
ex falsis principiis absonas opiniones, quas ne | 
ipsi quidem intellexerunt, de distinctione reali & 
formali acciden- | tium primi intrivere, & ratione 
quedam differre, qua veré non differunt, ab- | 
surdé finxere) incerta dogmata, que inde usq’ & 
Scholastic Phi- | losophize primordiis passim 
invaluerunt, discutiuntur, | & convelluntur, | In 
alma Rosarum Academia publicé examinanda | 
Preside | M. Thoma _  Rhedo, | Respondente | 
Heinone Voglero Hamb. | In Auditorio content 
horis post | septimam matutinis 14  Lulij. |} 
Rostochii | Typis Reusnerianis, Anno MDcx. 

Of the other two theses, not included in 
the * Pervigilia,’ the titles are :— 

6. De Accidente Proprio | Theore- | mata 
Philo | sophica, | Quibus essentia breviter de- 
clarata questiones etiam dubie| enodantur, 
& rationes Philosophicze contra Pro- | priorum 
Communicationem a Bel-| larmino, Kecker- 
manno, Gocle-| nio, ‘Timplero, aliisque ex- 
cogitate diluuntur. | In inclyta Rosarum Acade- 
mia | Preside | M. Thoma Rhedo Scoto | publicé 
defendenda | 4 | Ioanne Brandes Sonderburg- | 
Holsat. | In auditorio majore hora sexta matu- 
tina inchoabitur disputatio | 5 Nonas Maij. | 


apud Joannem | Restocht | | Literis Reusnerianis Anno 1609, 


7. De | Obiecto | Metaphysice | Dissertatio 
dances: | In qua Clarissimi Viri, | Henningi 
Arnisei|In Illustri Academia Francofurtensi 
Professoris | & Doctoris Medici, | que contra 
primam nostram lucubrationem Meta-  physi- 
cam per saturam congessit, argumenta ra- | 
tionis luce dissipantur, veritatis prius assertz | 
fundamenta confirmantur: In alm& Rosarum 
Academia Publice examinanda | Preside | 
Thoma Rhedo Scoto  Respondente | Jodoco 
Rupenio Hannovera-Saxone|6 & 9 Septemb., 
1610. | In auditorio majore horis post | septimam 
— | Rostochii, Typis Reusnerianis, Anno 


The attack by Arniszus, to which No. 7 
was a reply, is entitled 

De Subiecto Metaphysice Veram sententiam 
A Calumniis & Erroribus, quos autor Pervigilij 
Lune, vigilans somniavit vindicatam Publice 
Eruditorum censure & examini In Illustri Aca- 
demia Viadrina subijcit Henningus Arniszus.... 
Typis Friderici Hartmanni Bibliopole [1610]. 

To Reid’s criticism Arniseus responded 
in a volume of 258 pages :— 

Vindicie Secundum Veritatem pro Aristotele 
& Sanioribus quibusque Philosophis Contra 
Acutissimi Philosophi M. Thome Rhedi Scoti 
Pervigilia & dissertationem Elencticam De 
Subjecto Metaphysice & natura Entis assertz ab 
Henningo Arniseo....Francofurti Excudebat 
Andreas Eichorn, Sumtibus Johannis Thymii 
Anno 1611. 

All these prints are so rare that it seems 
desirable to put their titles on record. Any 
references to Reid will be welcome. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen University Library. 
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STUART: FREEMAN: PARRY: 
PYKE. 

Mr. Francis H. Day, Registrar of the | 
Diocesan Registry, Roc hester, Kent, has 
supplied, through Mr. R. J. Beevor of St. 
Albans, information concerning an 

‘‘ allegation, dated 4th May, 1738, by Edmond 
Halley of Greenwich, age d 40 years and a bachelor, 
for a licence of marriage in the parish church of 1 
Charlon [?] or the chapel of Morden College (at | 25 years and a bachelor; and Sarah Day 
Beth Sybill bt iggy a ae potest pon of the same parish, a widow, to marry in the 
ee oe ee ae ; oea parish church of St. Bene’t, near Paul's 








Moorfield, in the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, silk-dyer, dated 18 July, 17590; 
proved 21 June, 1751; P.C.C., reg. Busby, 
fo. 186. The testator mentions his ** nephew 
William Pyke (son ot brother William Pyke) 
;}and Sarah his wife.” There has already 
been recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ a marriage 
licence issued by the Vicar-General’s office, 
28 February, 1746, to William Pyke of the 
parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, aged 


40) years and a widow. 7 name is spelt = ‘ Nia 3 
mond,’ but is only signed ‘ E. Halley.’ ”’ Wharf, London (see 11 S. 11. 368, 388). 
Mr. Day mentions i an The marriage register of St. Bene't, 


‘allegation dated 30th August, 1766, by John Paul’s Wharf (Harl. Soc., vol. xI., 1911) 

Parry of Greenwich, gentleman, a widower, for shows on p- 168 this entry :— 

a licence of marriage in the p parish church of Green- ‘‘ William Pyke of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 

wich with Ann Watkins, a widow of Greenwich. Middx., B., and Sarah Day of the same, W. 
The Rev. Henry Lansdell, D.D., Chaplain | Feb. 28, 1746/7. 

of Morden College, Blackheath, finds in the On p. 161 is the following entry :— 

marriage registers the two following entries: ‘Samuel Parry of St. Peter, Cornhill, London, 


‘1738, M: ay 4, Edmond Halley and Sybilla B., and Nanny ‘Freeman of St. Mary Staining, 
a3 - ae London, 8. April 5, 1746. 


Freeman.’ July 31, 1744. John Parry of ; 

y’ parish of St. Mildred, Breadstreet, L ondon, and Sarah Freeman, William Sharpe, and 
. 2e > ‘ . 

aT. Freeman of Greenwich in the county of Mary Freeman were witnesses to the 

— marriage of Sir John Arundel, Kt., of 


_Is it not just possible that Mrs. Sybilla| Huntingdon, co. Huntingdon, widower, and 
Freeman of Greenwich, a widow aged 40/ Sarah Anne Sharpe of St. Benedict, Paul's 
years in 1738, may have been born in Edin-| Wharf. spinster, 18 April, 1801 (éb., p. 253). 
burgh circa 1698, and may have been related ‘ . % 
to the Sibilla Stewart who was interred in I wish to find out whether Mrs. Sarah 
Greyfriars’ Burying-ground, ‘East end Day bore the maiden surname Freeman, 
Kirk,” Edinburgh, 14 August, 1698? (See and whether she was a daughter of Mrs. 
9S. xii. 468; 11S. ii. 486.) Sybilla Freeman of Greenwich. I seek also 
It is evident from the foregoing that Mrs. to determine whether or not William Pyke 


Sybilla Freeman had at least one child, of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, and Sarah 
a daughter, Mary Freeman, who became his wife had issue a son James, born cures 
the first wife of John Parry, 31 July, 1744. | 1751, and a daughter (° Mary) who married 
There may have been other children, of whose | __®,M‘Donald of Ireland” (? — 1770). 
existence some trace may eventually be = a ee hd nt. qs Paul's 
recovered from the parish registers of Green- | wed ( i nD iii 1909), are these two 
wich ante 1738. John Parry and Mary a ontries : 

his wife had at least three children—John, M Bc ge 11. Hugh, s. of James and Mary 
Sybilla, and Sarah. The two latter are | “Donald, born June 1.” 

mentioned in the will of their maternal Mary Mavdoneid, _ zo, * of James and 
grandmother, Mrs. Sybilla Halley of East |” “), : eis ’ 
Greenwich, widow (dated 1 May, 1771; t would be interesting to discover the 
proved 13 Nov., 1772. P.C.C., reg. Taver- record of the marriage of one —— Freeman 
ner, fo. 406). At the date (1771) of this to a Sybilla (? Stuart), and of his will, 
will Sarah Parry was under age. John | ante 1738. : 
Parry's widow, Mrs. Anne Parry (formerly | Virtually all the above data were received 
Watkins), described in her will as of ‘‘ Gang from Mr. R. J. Beevor, except the reference 
Lane, Greenwich” (dated 25 Feb., 1795; to the will of Mrs. Anne Parry of Greenwich, 
proved 29 Dec., 1796; P.C.C., reg. Harris- which was supplied by Lieut.-Cot. G. 5S. 
fo. 631), mentions Sybella Soper and Sarah Parry (see 115. i. 286 ; ii. 466). 

Parry, children of her late husband John It may be only a coincidence that the 
Parry. The latter may have been identical will of Thomas Pyke of St. John’s, Wapping, 
with, or a son of, the John Parry who was Middlesex (dated 18 June, 1774; proved 
a witness to the will of James Pyke of Upper 26 Nov., 1774, P.C.C.), mentions ‘‘ niece 
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Ann Freeman and her heirs... .sister Sarah 
Freeman, widow ” (see 10 8. viii. 45). 

The will of James Freeman of the parish 
of St. Botolph, Aldersgate Street (dated 
30 Dec., 1734; proved 8 Jan., 1734, P.C.C., 
Ducie, 7), is witnessed by John Pike and 
John Hocker. 

Toward the solution of our’ problem 
sufficient progress has been made to permit 
the adoption of a working hypothesis which 
seems to fit all the facts and traditions (see 
9S. xi. 205; xii. 468). 

Three series of ‘Extracts from British 
Archives on the families of Halley, Hawley, 
Parry, Pyke, &e.,’ appeared in The Maga- 
zine of History, New York, 1906-11, and 
were reprinted in pamphlet form. 

The writer would gratefully receive any 
additional facts. EvcENE F. McPIKE. 

135, Park Row, Chicago. 





THE Scots GUARDS AND THE KING'S 
HrattH.—The following extract from T'he 
Jewish Chronicle (* Children’s Section’) of 
4 August may be of interest to readers of 
°N. & QQ. :— 

** At every military mess in the kingdom, with 
one exception, the toast of the King is given 
after dinner each day. The one exception is the 
mess at St. James’s Palace. The King’s Guard 
there may not drink the health of the reigning 
sovereign unless it happens to be the regiment of 
Scots Guards that has to form the guard ; in that 
case that corps, and only that one, is ordered 
to drink the King’s health. I will tell you the 
reason. In the reign of William III. the Scots 
Guards were supposed to be in favour of the 
Stuart King James II., to whose throne William 
I{f. had succeeded, and the officers of the regi- 
ment were ordered to drink to the health of the 
reigning King, William, whilst othef corps were 
forbidden to do so, in order that the enforced 
loyalty of the Scots should be the more marked. 
At this time the Scots Guards were also forbidden 


the use of finger-glasses at mess, lest when the | 


toast of ‘The King’ was given any Jacobite 
otticer should pass his wineglass across the finger- 
bowl and thus toast the King ‘ over the water.’ 
{In recollection of this old tradition no finger- 
glasses are allowed to this day at the mess of the 
Scots Guards.”’ 
Hernert B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


THE First Earut or Lytrron.—In the 


crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral there is a/ 


memorial tablet to the first Earl of Lytton, 


and at the end of the ‘ Fersonal and Literary | 


Letters of Robert, first Earl of Lytton,’ 
there is what professes to be a copy of the 


inscription; yet there are some strange | 


differences between the two. 
The inscription begins: ‘* Edward Robert 
Bulwer-Lytton, first Earl of Lytton.” There 


‘is a hyphen between Bulwer and Lytton, 
| which, whether it was ever used by the 
| Earl or not, was never, I helieve, used by 
his father, the famous novelist ; and there 
'is no hyphen between the two names on his 
\tombstone in Westminster Abbey. The 
copy of the inscription begins: ‘* Robert 
Edward, first Eari of Lytton.” Here we 
| have no ‘“ Bulwer-Lytton”’ at all, and the 
order of the Christian names is reversed. 
There can be no doubt that the inscription 
is right on this point ; but it was decided in 
the Earl’s youth that he should be called 
Robert to distinguish him from his father, 
although the latter was at that time a 
baronet, whilst the son had no title. The 
copy also omits ‘ Viscount Knebworth,” 
and sundry letters. 

The next discrepancy is with respect to 
the Earl’s birth, which the inscription places 
in 1830, whilst the copy says it was in 1831]. 
On this point the copy is certainly right ; 
and as the date in the inscription is in 
2oman figures, with nothing after it in the 
same line, it would be easy to add I after 
the XXX. 

The inscription next tells us that the Earl 
entered the diplomatic service in 1850, whilst 
the copy says 1849. I ao not know which 
is right here, but I may remark that in 1849 
young Lytton was only eighteen years old. 

Both inscription and copy agree that he 
was Viceroy of India from 1876 to 1880, but 
there is @ verbal difference in what follows. 
The inscription says: ‘‘ From 1887 to the 
day of his death Ambassador at Paris, where 
he died November 24, 1891’; but the copy 
says: “‘ From 1887 to 1891 Ambassador at 
Paris, where he died on the 24th of Novem- 
ber.” W. A. Frost. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


SECOND DUKE OF GORDON: A CURIOSITY 
|1N BIBLIOGRAPHY.—I venture to think that 
my experience in publishing a complete 
life of the 2nd Duke of Gordon (1678 ?—1728) 
and his sons and daughters in other than book 
form may interest genealogists and be useful 
to bibliographers. The Duke is exceedingly 
interesting as having, after a temporary 
support of Jacobitism—-for which the ballad- 
mongers pilloried him—saved his house 
by declaring finally for the house of Hanover, 
although his son Lord Lewis almost undid 
the work of regeneration. Two or three 
| years ago I hegan co-ordinating the numerous 
notes I had collected about him, and the 
material ultimately snowballed itself into 
a continuous biographical compilation of 
90,000 words, occupying 602 pages of manu- 
script. I have managed to get it all in print 
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by distributing it over forty issues of five 
different newspapers, the assignment being 
based on the interest attaching to the par- 


ticular district served by each journal. The | 


distribution has been as follows :-— 
Subject. MS. Journal. Date. 
{ Sept. 23, 30, 
Second Duke 1-90 Huntly Express - Oct. 14, 21, 28, 
(Nov. 4, 11, 1910 
91-103 Ross-shire Journal Jan. 20, 1911 
104-124 Strathspey Herald Dec. 15, 22, 1910 


” ” 


os », 125-133 Ross-shire Journal Jan. 27, 1911 
* s, 134-140 Strathspey Herald Dec. 22, 1910 
- ;, 141-157 Buinffshire ln 
Advertiser / Feb. 16, 1911 
. j Jan. 5, 12, Feb. 2, 
5 », 158-301 Strathspey Herald- March 2, 16, 30, 
April 13, 27, 191i 
18 », 302-339 Aberdeen Weekly | es 
’ ena ross i May 20, 27, 1911 
Pe », 340-367 Strathspey Herald May 11, 18, 1911 
: », 9368-371 Aberdeen Weekly ) i 
. Mea Press j May 27, 1911 
Second 372-446 Aberdeen Weekly ) April 15, 22, 29, 
Duchess Free Press ‘ May 6, 1911 
Duke's 447-456 Banffshire \ : 
Family Advertiser | March 16, 1911 
His son 457-468 Aberdeen Weekly \ yy. 
(Le vis) Free Press ! March 4, 1911 
: » 469-483 Banffshire er ee a , 
. ‘Advertiser | March 23, 1911 
= »» 484-540 Aberdeen Weekly | March 11, 1s, 25, 
Free Press } April 1, 1911 
His son 541-602 Banffshire \ Feb. 23, 
(Adam) Advertiser / March 2, 9, 1911 


This list helps to show the enormous 
difficulties facing the bibliographer who 
attempts to catalogue the numerous con- 


tributions to family history now in progress | 


among provincial papers, much of it never 

likely to see the comparative accessibility 

of book-form. J. M. Burrocn. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


“Mr. BARNEY MAGUIRE’S ACCOUNT OF 
THE Coronation, 1838.’—In 17'.P.’s Maga- 
zine for August [I see a reprint of this ex- 
cellent ‘ Ingoldsby Legend ’ with annotations 
{dating from 1902) by John o’ London. It 
is, on the whole, very well annotated, and 
has told me much that I did not know; 
but there are four lines, 

And Wellington, walking with his sword drawn, 
talking 
To Hill and Hardinge, heroes of great fame ; 
And Sir de Lacy, and the Duke Dalmasey 
(They called him Sowlt afore he changed his 
name), 
which need an extra gloss. To “Sir de 
Lacy’ is appended the note, ‘ Was Sir 
de Lacy more than a rhyme ?” 
he was. It seems tofme that there is no 
doubt that he was Sir George de Lacy 
Evans, who fought against the Carlists, and 
who, was made a K.C.B. in August, 1837. 
A. FRANCIS STEUART. 
79, Great King Street, Edinburgh. , ¢;-_ 2 


~S — 


I think | 
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ALEXANDER POPE AND THE REv. MATHER 
Bytes.—It seems that the Rev. Mather 
Byles (1706-83), when a young man, wrote 
a complimentary letter to Pope from 
Boston, 7 October, 1727, sending him some 
| poems; to which Pope replied that it had 
long been supposed that the Muses had 
deserted the British Empire, but the recep- 
tion of this book of poems had relieved him 
of his sorrow, for it was evident they had 
only emigrated to the Colonies. See Buck- 
ingham’s ‘Specimens of Newspaper Lite- 
rature,’ i. 109-11, where Byles’s letter appears 
in full. Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Srockincs, BLack AND CoLovuRED.— 
This I read, or reread, a few weeks ago in 
that admirable collection of interesting matter 
which is entitled * The Everyday Book ’ :— 

*** Women’s Blacks’....is the name of the 
common black worsted stockings, formerly an 
article of extensive consumption ; they are now 
little made because little worn. One of the 
greatest wholesale dealers in ‘ women’s blacks ’ 
in a manufacturing town was celebrated for the 
largeness of his stock; his means enabled him 
to purchase all that were offered to him for sale, 
and it was his favourite article. He was an old- 
fashioned man, and while the servant-maids were 
leaving them off, he was unconscious of the 
change, because he could not believe it ; he insisted 
it was impossible that household work could 
| he done in ‘ white cottons.’ Offers of quantities 

were made to him at reduced prices, which he 
bought ; his immense capital became locked up 
in his favourite ‘women’s blacks’; whenever 
their price in the market lowered, he could not 
make up his mind to be quite low enough; his 
warehouses were filled with them ; when he deter- 
mined to sell, the demand had wholly ceased ; 
he could effect no sales ; and becoming bankrupt 
he literally died of a broken heart—from an 
excessive and unrequited attachment to ‘ women’s 
blacks.’ ’’—Vol. i. p. 454. 

The paragraph is probably more amusing 
to me than it would have been if the ill- 
judging tradesman had been an ancestor 
of mine own; but, in any case, it surprises 
me to find that women’s blacks were out of 
fashion about 1825, when ‘The Everyday 
Book’ first appeared, inasmuch as I dis- 
tinctly remember they were worn in “the 
| forties’ by our family nurse and by other 
|servants in my father’s house, who, I feel 
| sure, would not have considered themselves 
fitly attired for work in white cotton hose. 
Did the good sober sense of early Victorian 
times check the advance towards inutility 
and incongruity made by the Georgian age ? 
When [I first joined the nineteenth century, 
;men wore blue-tinted stockings, and 
| children white socks, while, unless I mistake, 
their mothers concealed limbs that were 








— 
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also chastely encased in white. Perhaps 
it was not until the present Queen-Mother 
blessed our shores that black hose came 
into general favour; at this time all kinds 
of hues are exhibited, and I do not know 
whether the fair sex, or the other, makes 
the more brilliant show of footgear. As 
regards “golden lads’’ I am tempted to 
parody Suckling :— 

Their feet beyond the trousers’ verge— 

Upturned—like butterflies emerge, 

All eager for the light ; 
And oh, they are so crudely gay ! 
No harlequin on Boxing Day 
Is half so strange a sight. 

And yet I learn from The Daily Sketch 
(31 July) that King George V. is contenting 
himself with black socks, which the para- 
graph-writer assures me are of good quality. 
ST. SwWITHIN. 

*““WaRE AND WADESMILL: 
Lonpon.’’—This expression, of 
age, always seems to be inaccurate in its 
allusion to the second place—Wadesmill. 
Should it not run ‘“ Ware and Westmill : 
worth half London” ? Wadesmill can never 
have been a place of any size or importance, 
besides being in the adjoining parish of Thun- 
dridge, whereas Westmill was the hamlet of 
Ware, and would naturally fall into the 
saying. 

As I have stated, the date of its origin 
is unknown, but I scarcely think it is of any 
high antiquity. The popular opinion is that 
it is derived from the story told of Saher 
de Quincy, Earl of Winchester, who lived 
in the reign of John. He is stated to have 
resided at Ware Park, and taking an in- 
terest in the town as a landowner, he observed 
that a massive padlocked iron chain was 
placed across the bridge over the Lea, in 
order that traffic might be diverted through 
Hertford, the Bailiff of which town held 
the keys, and received the tolls, valued at 
102. 13s. 4d. per annum. Saher freed tra- 
vellers from this exaction by the simple 
process of breaking the chain, and thus made 
Ware a great thoroughfare and brought much 
trade to the town. 

Even in the troublous reign of John, 
when might frequently passed for right, 
such a fiagrant violation of the privilege of 
the adjoining borough, and loss to its revenue, 
ean scarcely have passed unchallenged. 
I rather doubt whether the story will 
bear investigation; but, if its truth is 
assumed, the point of interest is: Did this 
action make Ware so prosperous as to give 
rise to the saying? I think not. I find 


that during the Tudor and Stuart periods 


WORTH HALF | 
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many travellers spent the night at Ware 
'on their journeys to London, but this, 
| while a source of considerable profit, would 
| scarcely so enrich the town as to make it 
remarkable for its wealth. I think that 
what made Ware a town of prosperous 
merchants was the malting industry, which 
| seems to have attained to the zenith of its 
| prosperity about a century ago. But for 
/some three centuries the maltsters did well. 
No other town possessed such a number of 
extensive maltings, and the profits in olden 
times were very large. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to assume that the saying arose 
some time in the seventeenth century, 
probably in the first half of that period. 
W. B. GERISH. 





Bishop’s Stortford. 


Ouceries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THIRTEENTH.—Under this word as sb. 
the (American) ‘Century Dictionary’ has 
“1. One of thirteen equal parts into which 
anything is divided. 2. In early Eng. law, 
a thirteenth part of the rents of the 
year or of movables, or both, granted or 
levied by way of tax.” No examples of 
this sense 2 have come under our notice. 
Were thirteenths ever actually levied ? 
Where are they mentioned ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Oxford. 


Barry O’MEARA, NAPOLEON’S SURGEON 
av St. Herena.—I should be very much 
obliged if any of your readers could give 
me some particulars of the father of Barry 
O'Meara, who was surgeon to Napoleon at 
St. Helena. St. Patrick. 

Peking. 


F. W. Newman's ‘Pati or Tarsvs.’— 
Writing, towards the end of his life, to Anna 
Swanwick, Francis William Newman ex- 
presses himself thus: “‘Ii I live through 
this year, I hope to effect, by aid of a friend’s 
eyes, a third....edition of my ‘Paul of 
Tarsus.’ This sentence is quoted as 
‘from Miss Bruce’s ‘ Memoir of Recollec- 
tions of Anna Swanwick’” on p. 343 of 
‘Memoir and Letters of Francis W. New- 
man, by I. Giberne Sieveking (London, 
| 1909). Did the fore- shadowed “ Third 
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Edition” ever appear, ? 


I have never met | | 


This seems rather far-fetched, and it — 


with it, nor, indeed, with either the first or | been suggested that it is more likely to be an 


the second edition, unless their identity has 
been concealed under another title. 
CHARLES HIGHAM. 


SovutH CaroLiIna NEWSPAPERS.—Can any 
reader tell me if any of the following are to 
be found on file at the British Museum or 
in any other library in London ? 

The South Carolina Gazette, 1732 to 1774. 

The South Carolina Gazette and Country Journal, 
1765 to 1774 

The South Carolina Weekly Gazette, 1732, 1733. 

The South Carolina Weekly Journal (published 
probably previous to The S. C. Gazette). 

QUIEN SABE. 


LONDON DIRECTORIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
Crentury.—lIs there any collection of London 
Directories, accessible to the public, which 
goes back as far as the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century ? The period for which 
I wish to consult them is from about 1770 
to 1810. R. F. G. 


Capt. DRayson’s ‘ THIRD MOTION OF THE 
EartH. —The following advertisement ap- 
peared in Jackson’s Woolwich Journal from 
August to December, 1859 (published by 
W. P. Jackson, Woolwich) :— 

Just published. Price 5s. Free by Post. 

The Third Motion of the Earth, which solves 
the following mysterious facts, viz. the formation 
of Coal Beds: the remains of Elephants, Alli- 
gators, &c., in England, and other northern 
climates ; of tropical terms in northern regions ; 
the retrograde motion of the Satellites of Uranus ; 
the sun standing still mentioned in Joshua; the 
shadow departing from the sun dial of Ahaz; 
the Statements of the Ancient Egyptians; the 
Precession of the Equinox, &c. 

By Captain A. W. Drayson, Royal Artillery. 
Sold by W. P. Jackson, Thomas Street, Woolwich. 

There is no copy of the volume in the 
British Museum, the Bodleian Library, 
or at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
I shall be glad of information about the 
book. (Major) J. H. LEStie. 

31, Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 


PER CENTUM: ITs SymBoLt.—A question 
has been raised as to whether the 
wig of the symbol °, is ** per centum”’ 

r ‘per centum per annum.” I[ have been 
med cll for its derivation, and, according | 
to Webster, the symbol “is a_ cursive | 

variation of — the sign of division; thus | 

six per cent may be expressed by 7s or | 
6 — 100, or, without indicating the denomi- 
nator, 6 + whence, in rapid writing, 6% 
6-/.” 





true | 


or | 


| abbreviation of “ 


per cento,”’ which I believe 
was, in old account-books, often written 
““P. cento,” and suggests that it might 
have been written P/- 0, and so got to %. 

I shall be grateful for information on the 
point. H. D. O'NEILL. 


History OF ENGLAND WITH RIMING 
VersEs.—In the early part of the last 
century there was a History of England for 
children, with at the beginning of each 
reign verses, of which I can only remember 
a few, thus :— 

William the First, as the Conqueror known, 

By the battle of Hastings ascended the throne ; 

His laws were all made in the Norman tongue, 

And at eight every evening the Curfew was rung, 
&e. 

William called Rufus, from having red hair, 

Of virtues possessed but a moderate share, &c. 

Then London was paved that the streets might 
look pretty, 

And houses were no longer thatched in the City. 

If any one has a copy, will he kindly 
supply the rest and give me the exact title 
of the book ? (Rev.) CAMPBELL LocK 

Ashknowle, Whitwell, Ventnor. 

[Various — verses on English em are 
liscussed at 10 S. i. 80; iv. 5103; v. 31, 77, 1943 
x. 228.] 





Masonic DriInKING-Muc.—I was recently 
shown a peculiar earthenware mug with 
single handle, having a capacity of nearly 
a quart. The outside is decorated with 
Masonic emblems, a temple, and figures of 
Truth and Justice ; inside, near the ‘bottom, 
a brown frog is attached. The frog is not 


apparent until the contents are nearly 
exhausted, and being hollow, upon _ its 


coming into view, a whistling begins, con- 
tinuing so long as any liquor passes through. 
Upon the bottom of the mug is: “J. 
Phillips, Sunderland Pottery.” Can any 
reader say if this was the pottery shown 
in old views of the original bridge across the 


| Wear (opened by Rowland Burdon at the 
;end of the 


eighteenth century), and the 
probable date of the mug ? 


CHARLES 8S. BuRpDON. 


CHARLEMAGNE’S KINDRED.—Drogo, Count 
| of the French Vexin, who married Godgifu, 
| daughter of King thelred, was reputed, 
| according to Orderic, to be ‘‘de prosapia 
| Caroli Magni.” Can any one state the 
foundation of this claim ? 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 
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THE LorD CHIEF JUSTICE, THE SHERIFF, 


AND VENTILATION.—In a newspaper lately | Scrope of Bolton. 


I saw an account of Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn fining a Sheriff 500/. for closing a 
window which had been opened for ventila- 
tion. No dates or places are given, and the 
incident is not referred to in the life of the 
Lord Chief Justice in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

May I ask any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ the 
name of the Sheriff and the place where the 
incident happened ? E. R. 


AISHE AND GoRGES Famintes.—Collinson, 
in his ‘ History of Somerset,’ vol. ii. p. 317, 
states that 


“ John Aishe, Esq., of Chelvey Manor, married 
Isabel, daughter of Sir Edward Gorges, Kt., of 


Wraxall, and sisterof Anne, wife of EGward Tyute, | 


Esq , who purchased this manor of John Aishe, 
and was buried in the parish church.” 

In the ‘ Historical and Genealogical Register’ 
for January, 1875, there appeared a pedigree 
of the Gorges family compiled by the late 
Rev. Frederick Brown, M.A., F.S.A. (for- 
merly rector of Nailsea, Somerset), but in it 
there is no record of this marriage. Is 
there any other authority for it than Collin- 
son ? D. K. T. 


Sirk THomas MippLEeToN.—Can any corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the lineage 
of Sir Thomas Middleton and the name of his 
wife, by whom he had a daughter Con- 
stantia Middleton, married first to Sir Roger 

3urgoyne, Bart., and secondly to Chris- 
topher, son of Sir Christopher Wren. 
Wo. Jackson Picorvr. 


W. J. Linron: Henry Livton.—I have 
some early volumes of The Magazine of Art 
(1854), some of the woodcuts being signed 
W. J. Linton and some Henry Linton. 
Can you tell me whether the latter was 
related to W. J. Linton, or give me any 
information about him ? T. W. 

{[Dr. Garnett in his notice of W. J. Linton in 
the Supplement to the ‘ D.N.B.’ says that Henry 
Duff Linton was William’s younger brother, and 
associated with him in many of his earlier pro- 
ductions. } 





JOHN NIANDSER, c. 1414.—I should be 
glad to add to my knowledge of a medieval 
worthy (or wn-worthy !) named Niandser, 
Neanser, Nyauncer, &c., who comes under 
notice in Stow’s ‘ Chronicles’ in connexion 
with the murder of John de Tibbay, Arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon and Chancellor to 
Queen Joan, the affair taking place in the 
neighbourhood of this church in 1414. 
According to a note in the ‘ Testamenta 
Eboracensia,’ iii. 40, Niandser was husband 


| Foliatt, Wilts, in 1709. 


| 
_of Margaret, the widow of Roger, Lord 
He is styled esquire, 
of co. Nottingham, in a reference on the 
Patent Roll of 1410, though a reference of 
1414 (one of two in connexion with his 
forfeiture for the a ove and another crime 
, of violence) names him (as John Niandesergh) 
| as of Niandesergh, Westmorland, esquire also. 
Witiiam McMurray. 
St. Anne and St. Agnes, Gresham Street, E.C. 


Sir JoHN Hare, eldest son of John Hare 
of Abbotsley, Hunts, was called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple 17 June, 1647. Who 
was his mother, and when did he die ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Tuomas Hawes became Rector of Chilton 
I wish to ascertain 
the date of his death, and should be glad to 
know if he held any other preferments. 

G. F. R. B. 


HEMINGTON.—Henry and George Heming- 
ton were admitted to Westminster School 
in 1724, aged 10 and 8 respectively. Can 
correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to 
identify them ? G. F. R. B. 

Juuius (? JuLINES) HERING was admitted 
to Westminster School in October, 1720, 
aged 11. Any information about him would 
be of use. G. F. R. B. 


LANGLEY HILL was admitted to West- 
minster School in September, 1722, aged 7. 
Particulars of his parentage and career, 
and the date of his death, are required. 

G. F. R. B. 


“ Burway.’—On the Surrey side of the 
Thames, opposite Laleham, Middlesex, is 
a tract of land known as Laleham Burway ; 
it contains some ancient earthworks, Roman 
or British. What is the meaning of “‘ Bur- 
way”? FREDERIC TURNER. 

Egham. 


Epwarp JENNER, M.D., AND THOMAS 
JENNER, D.D.—In a catalogue of Jenner 
memorials collected by Mr. F. Mockler, and 
exhibited at Bristol in 1893, it is stated :— 

‘““There are six half-length oil portraits. 

That of Thomas Jenner, President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, ancestor of Edward, is very well 
executed—probably by Kneller or one of his 
upils. Then there are portraits of his sister, 
Elizabeth; his nieces, Mary and Elizabeth ; 
his son, the Rev. Stephen Jenner, Vicar of Berke- 
ley ; and of his son, the illustrious Dr. Edward 
Jenner, the great discoverer.” 


The published pedigree of Jenner does 





not show any connexion between the two 
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families. EEdward’s father the Rev. Stephen 
Jenner, the Vicar of Berkeley, who was a 
contemporary of the President of Magdalen, 
was the son of another Stephen, the direct 
descent of Edward being through a line of 
four Stephens. What authority is there 
for the statement, which occurs several 
times in the catalogue, that Dr. Thomas 
Jenner was an ancestor ? 
R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate, Kent. 


Gyp’s ‘ Petit Bos’: ‘* ROBE EN TOILE A 
VOILE.”’—In Gyp’s ‘ Petit Bob’ most of the 
sketches are preceded by a description of the 
dress worn by the eight-year-old hero. In 
“Bob chez lui” he wears a “ robe anglaise 
en toile & voile, & grand col marin trés 
décolleté.”” What is the exact meaning of 
“‘ robe en toile a voile’ ? I take it that some 
kind of frock, not a mere overall, is intended, | 
as when Bob is asked to give his definition of | 
a | tenue,”” he includes in it—‘* pas faire | 


de taches a sa robe....pas mettre mes | 
jambes en lair,” &c. 
Possibly ‘‘ anglaise’ is a misconception, | 


as some French writers seem to have rather 
incorrect ideas of English boys’ dress. A 
few years ago I saw in a French paper an 
allusion to the “‘ English” custom of dressing 
boys in socks instead of stockings with 
knickerbockers—an inversion of the facts; 
and Daudet’s *‘ Jack,’’ when in Highland cos- 
tume, is described as “ habillé & langlaise.”’ 
In 1882, when * Petit Bob’ seems to have 
been published, English boys of eight 
certainly did not wear frocks of any kind. 

G. H. WHITE, 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


‘INGoLpsBy LEGENDS’: ReEBus.—In ‘ My 
Letters,’ in ‘ The Ingoldsby Legends,’ is a 
rebus beginning :— 

My first is followed by my second, 
Yet should my first my second see 
A dire mishap it would be reckoned, 
And sadly shocked my first would be. 
There are two more couplets. Can any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ supply the answer ? ; 
WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


| 

possession proves that he was on intimate 
\terms with important men of his time. I 
/eannot find mention of him in the ‘ Dic- 
| tionary of National Biography.’ His father 
|was rector of a village in Warwickshire ; 
| his brother Capt. Fleetwood Watkins left 
two sons and two daughters. His sister 
was married to Sir Matthew Decker, a well- 
known merchant and member of “The 
African Company.” The Misses Blathwayt 
/are spoken of as his cousins. Information 
‘as to the date of his death, the place of his 
‘burial, and particularly his descendants, 
| will be thankfully received by 

GEORGE MACKEY. 
Stratford House, Highgate, Birmingham. 


LoyaAL AND FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF THE 
BLUE AND ORANGE.—I shall be glad of any 
details of this old English body (which was 
earlier than, and distinct from, the Orange 
Order of our day) ; also of information about 
any other body founded to advocate similar 


principles. WILtiaAM MacARrTaur. 
Dublin. 
THE VicaR OF WAKEFIELD.—Has any 


reason ever been suggested for locating the 

‘“‘oreat Dr. Primrose’ at Wakefield ? And 

is it a mere coincidence that Thornhill (the 

squire’s name in that story) is only a few 

miles from Wakefield ? W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Lorp BrEaAtcHAMP,' 1741. — Allibone’s 
* Dictionary,’ 1888, contains the entry: 
‘** Beauchamps, Lord.—Con. to Phil. Trans., 
1741.’ Who was this Lord Beauchamps or 
Beauchamp ? FREDK. A. EDWARDS. 
39, Agate Road, Hammersmith, W. 


BaGstor SuRNAME.—In a handbook on 
proper names my family name Bagster 
appears as merely a variant of Baxter, but 
our name until, I think, the fifth generation 
back was spelt Bagstor. Would this in- 
dicate another derivation ? What is the 
origin of stor ? 8S. S. BaGster. 

Higher Turnpike, Marazion, Cornwall. 





Henry Watkins, M.P. 1712.—I should 
be very thankful for information about the 
family or descendants of Henry Watkins, 
Latin secretary to the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, Judge Advocate to the Army in 
Flanders, secretary to the Duke of Ormond 
and to the Embassy at the Hague, and 
Member of Parliament for Brackley, North- 
amptonshire, 1712, or a little later. The 
correspondence addressed to him in my 


“TEA AND TURN-OUT.”’—Some twenty 
years ago, when the fashion of having 
afternoon tea, instead of the older way of 
sitting to table as for a meal, was being 
introduced into an out-of-the-way place, 
an elderly lady said to me: “ It is no better 
than tea and turn-out.’’ I have never heard 
the expression since, but, on looking into 
The European Magazine for May, 1823, 
p- 419, I find it. Mentioning the lavish way 
in which English people provided meat and 
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drink for their guests, the article says: 
“We all know what jeers and ridicule the 
tea and turn-out system had to bear with 
when it was first attempted.” 


origin of the phrase ? Dreco. 





Replies. 


MAIDA: REGIMENTS DE WATTEVILLE 
AND DE ROLLE. 


(11 8. iv. 110.) 


THE 6lst Regiment, mentioned in the Rev. 
E. L. H. TEw’s query, was represented at 
Maida by its two flank companies, included 
in the two provisional battalions, of Grena- 
diers and Light Companies respectively, 
there engaged. The whole battalion was 
subsequently employed in Calabria (1806). 

Sir Louis de Watteville’s Regiment is 
described by Sir Thos. Bunbury (‘ Military 
Transactions in the Mediterranean’) as 
“partly Swiss, partly enlisted prisoners and 
deserters.” Probably raised about 1799, 
it arrived in Aboukir Bay to join the army 
of Lieut.-General Sir J. Hely Hutchinson 
before Alexandria, 3 August, 1801. It was 
780 strong in the Brigade of Col. Stewart, 
89th Regiment. It embarked for Naples 
at Malta in November, 1805, and was 
engaged at Maida, 4 July, 1806, four of its 
companies being detached ‘‘ under that good 
Swiss officer, Major Fischer’’ (Bunbury). 
It formed part of the British Army on the 
Straits of Messina, August, 1806; was 
in Sicily from December, 1806, to 1809; 
and in the expedition to the Bay of Naples, 
June, 1809 (Bunbury). 

Milne in his ‘ Standards and Colours of the 
British Army’ has an interesting reference 
to De Roll’s Regiment and its colours. He 
says it was raised (1799 ?) by Baron de Roll 
in the Black Forest, but Bunbury says “ it 
had been originally Swiss, but from time 
to time it had been renewed and augmented 
with foreigners of various kinds—many of 
them prisoners or deserters.”’ It was at 
Gibraltar under Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
20 October, 1800, in his 5th Brigade, com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Stuart. It 
landed at Aboukir, 8 March, 1801, and was 
present at the battle of Alexandria on 
21 March. It was with the army in Sicily, 
December, 1806. The regiment landed at 
Alexandria with the ill-fated British ex- 


pedition, March, 1807, and behaved well, 


What is the | 


| eeeeate the detachment under the 
command of Major Vogelsang. It was in 
|Sicily, 900 strong, in June, 1809; and 
was disbanded in 1816. It had first yellow, 
and afterwards blue facings (Bunbury, Walsh, 
and Milne). 

Both regiments continued to appear in 
the ‘Army List,’ under ‘ Foreign Corps,’ 
until after Waterloo. C. HaGGarp. 


I can answer Mr. TEw’s last two questions. 
The regiment of De Watteville was originally 
the Swiss regiment of Erlach (afterwards 
Ernest), which was raised for the French 
Army in 1671. There were eleven Swiss 
regiments of the line, of which the Regiment 
of Ernest stood first. The men of this 
regiment were recruited in Berne, and were 
all Protestants. Even after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, the Swiss Protestant 
soldiers had full liberty of worship in France, 
and the Regiment of Ernest once refused to 
march against Holland, contending that 
by the terms of their enlistment they could 
not be compelled to fight a Protestant 
Power—a view which Louis XIV. upheld. 

At the Revolution the regiment returned 
to Berne, where it was shortly afterwards 
leased to Great Britain. Mr. Wickham, 
our Minister at Berne, writes to Lord 
Grenville, 15 June, 1796 :— 

“As an Englishman I enjoyed with real 

satisfaction the idea of getting from France at the 
same time with her colonies her very best regi- 
ment to assist in defending them against her.”’— 
* Dropmore MSS.,’ vol. iii. p. 213. 
The regiment was then called (after its 
colonel) the Regiment de Watteville, and 
was employed first in Corsica, and then in 
Sicily and in Calabria. It was present 
at Maida, and distinguished itself by routing 
the (new) Ist Swiss Regiment of the French 
Army, it having once been itself the 1st Swiss 
Regiment in that service. Many prisoners 
were taken, who enlisted in the regiment. 

After nearly twenty years’ gallant service 
in the Mediterranean, it was sent in 1814 to 
defend Canada against the Americans. 
After Waterloo it was disbanded, those men 
who desired getting land grants in Canada, 
while the others returned to Switzerland. 

The Regiment de Rolle had never been in 
the French Army as a unit, though most 
of the soldiers had served in either the 
French or Dutch armies. In 1795 Baron 
Louis de Rolle, of Solewre—a member of an 
ancient Swiss family which had given many 
soldiers to France, and himself a former 
lieutenant-colonel of the famous Swiss 
Guards—was engaged to recruit 1,800 men 
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Switzerland for the British service. 
The result, the Regiment de Rolle, was 
employed in the Mediterranean and in 
Egypt, its ranks being increased by Swiss 


in 


prisoners and deserters from Napoleon’s 
army. 
In 1812 the remnants of the Franco- 


Irish regiment of Dillon, which had passed 
from the French to the British service at the 
fevolution, were incorporated in the Regi- 
ment de Rolle, and it went to Spain, operat- 
ing against Marshal Suchet in Catalonia. 
The regiment was next quartered in Corfu, 
whence in 1816 it was*transported to Venice 
and disbanded. Half the men were Catholics 
and half Protestants. 

There was another Swiss regiment, that 
of De Meuron, which had an even more 
interesting career; but as it was not at 
Maida, and is not asked for by Mr. Tew, 
I will not further allude to it. Much other 
information about these Swiss regiments in 
European armies will be found in anarticle 
by Lieut.-General F. H. Tyrrell in The Journal 
of the Royal United Service Institution, April, 
1897. R. S. PENGELLY. 

12, Poynders Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 


Although the 6lst Regiment wasstationed 
in Sicily in 1805, its two flank companies 
were present at the battle of Maida. A 
very full account of this battle is given in 
The Journal of the Royal Artillery, vol. xxxiv., 
in a lecture by Prof. C. W. C. Oman. 

De Watteville’s German Regiment was 
embodied in 1801. It served in the Mediter- 
ranean, and bore the honour ‘ Maida’”’ for 
its services in that battle. In the War of 
1813-14 it was employed in Canada. At 
the attack on the enemy’s position at Snake 
Hill, 15 August, 1814, its loss was 34 killed 
and 27 wounded, while 83 men missing were 
supposed to have been destroyed in the 
explosion of the powder magazine that 
resulted from the assault. On 17 September 
at Fort Erie the regiment was again actively 
employed, and furnished additional gunners 
to the artillery. The regiment was dis- 
banded in 1816. See ‘ Extinct Regiments 
of the British Army,’ by A. E. Sewell, in 
vol. xxxi. of The Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution. 

The 
regiment, raised in December, 1794. It 
first appeared in the ‘ Army List’ in 1802. 
It was employed in Egypt, and bore the 
“Sphinx” and * Egypt,’ as honorary dis- 
tinctions, for its services in 1801. It was 
disbanded in 1816. Joun H. LEStie. 


tegiment of De Rolle was a Swiss | 





‘** Maida ’”’ is borne on the colours of the 
Gloucestershire Regiment, this honour hav- 
ing been won by the present second battalion, 
the late 61st (South Gloucestershire) Regi- 
ment of Foot. From 1803 to 1814 the 61st 
had two battalions, but its second battalion 
remained at home during the whole course 
of its existence. The first battalion of the 
6lst served in Malta in 1803-4; and in 
Naples, under Sir James Craig, in 1805. 
Afterwards it went to Sicily, and the flank 
companies took part in the descent on Cala- 
bria and the battle of Maida. Subsequently 
the whole battalion was employed in restoring 
order in Calabria. The battalion went from 
Sicily to Gibraltar in 1807. 

According to ‘ The Records and Badges of 
the British Army ’ by Chichester and Burges- 
Short, the honour “‘ Maida ”’ is also borne by 
the following existing regiments :— 

Royal] Inniskilling Fusiliers, won by the 
first battalion, formerly known as the 27th 
(Inniskilling) Regiment of Foot. > 

Royal Sussex Regiment, first battalion, 
formerly the 35th Regiment of Foot. 

Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, won 
by the second battalion, late 8lst (Loyal 
Lincoln Volunteers) Regiment of Foot. 

Northamptonshire Regiment, won by the 
present second battalion, late 58th (Rutland- 
shire) Regiment of Foot. 

Seaforth Highlanders, for whom it was 
won by the second battalion, originally 
the 78th (Highland) Foot, or Ross-shire 
Buffs. G. Yarrow Ba.pock, Major. 


I can give Mr. Tew some information 
regarding the first part of his query. Regi- 
ments are now known “territorially ” ; 
formerly they were known by numbers, 
which were often changed. The present 
Gloucestershire Regiment was previously 
the 28th, North Gloucestershire, and the 
61st, South Gloucestershire. An ‘ His- 
torical Record of the 6lst Foot’ was pub- 
lished in 1844. There is a coloured frontis- 
piece showing the colours, but “‘ Maida” 
is not on them. The share of the 61st Foot 
at that battle is detailed on pp. 20-22, and 
it is stated that it is commemorated by that 
word being used on the ‘ appointments” 
of the grenadiers and infantry. 

The official ‘ Army List’ does not help us, 
and ‘ Hart’s Army List’ has no 61st, but 
deals with the 28th as the Gloucestershire 
Regiment. The 28th is a regiment of dis- 
tinction, and has seen much service, but 
no history, public or private, has been 
published. In ‘Hart’s Army List’ there 
is a list of honours, ranging from “‘ Ramilies ”’ 
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to ‘“ Paardeberg.” This seems a union 
of the services of the two regiments ; 
‘** Maida ”’ is included, but the 28th was not 
there. 

In The Journal of the Royal Artillery, 


March, 1908, pp. 541-64, is an account of the | 


battle of Maida; and on p. 563, in the 
“Field State”? of the British Army, will 
be found the only mention of the 61st. 

I have but my memory to guide me as to 
when the local naming of regiments took the 
place of numbering: I believe it was in 1881. 

A. RHODEs. 


Kktnc GeorGe V.’s ANCESTORS (11 S. iv. 
87, 134).—The following additions may be 
made to Mr. A. R. BAYLEY’s reply :— 

(1) The wife of Francis, Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Saalfeld (1750-1806), was Augusta 


of Reuss, Countess of Plauen-Ebersdorf 
(1757-1831). His parents were Ernest 
Frederic. Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld 


(1724-1800), and Sophia-Antoinette, Duchess 
of Brunswick and Liineburg (1749-1802). 

(2) The wife of Augustus, Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha-Altenburg (1772-1822), was Louisa, 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin (1779- 
1801). His parents were Ernest II., Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg (1745-1804), and 
Charlotte, Princess of Saxe-Meiningen (1769- 
1827). 

(5) The wife of the Landgrave Frederic of 
Hesse-Cassel (1747-1857), son of Frederic IT. 
and Mary of England, was Caroline Polyxena, 
Princess of Nassau-Usingen (1762-1823). 

It will be seen that through both her 
parents, King Christian and Queen Louise of 
Denmark, who were respectively the great- 
vrandson and great-granddaughter of the 
Princess Mary, daughter of King George II., 
Queen Alexandra is in the line of succession 
to the throne of these realms. King Christian 
was also a great-grandson of the Princess 
Louisa, Mary’s younger sister. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 


Misses DENNETT (11 S. iv. 108).—The 
Misses H. and F. Dennett, pupils of Mr. 
1)’ Egville, were in the pantomime of ‘ The 
Enchanters; or, Harlequin Sultan,’ pro- 
duced at Drury Lane Theatre, Dec. 26, 1806. 
In October, 1807, at the same theatre, Miss 
H. Dennett and Miss F. Dennett were wood 
nymphs, and Miss E. Dennett, a gnome, in 
“The Forty Thieves’; in November they 
were in ‘ The Wood Demon’ ; and at Christ- 
mas Miss E. Dennett was in the pantomime 
of ‘Furibond.’ Miss Dennett was at the 
Windsor Theatre in the summer of 1810. 
At the Brighton Theatre in the autumn of 


1812 the engagement was announced of 
“the three Miss Dennetts, from the Opera 
House,” and they were there again the 
following year. 

Miss 8S. Dennett was in the pantomime 
of ‘ Harlequin and Humpo’ at Drury Lane 
in December, 1812, and in February, 1814, 
Miss Dennett was Ursula in a ballet called 
‘Leander and Leonora. Ww. DovuGtas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


CARRACCIOLO FaAMiLy (11S. iv. 69, 136).— 
There are over twenty pages about this 
family in the ‘Annuario della Nobilta 
Italiana, Anno XV., 1893, published at 
Bari under the direction of Cavaliere Gof- 
fredo di Crollalanza. This is the only 
edition I have. The family appears to 
have had a vast number of titles distributed 
among its branches (pp. 302-22). 

The head of the whole family was in 1893 
Marino Caracciolo, Neapolitan patrician, 
Prince of Avellino, of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and of Ginetti, Duke of Atripalda, 
Marquis of Sanseverino, Count of Serino and 
of Vespolati, born 1838. 

The branch of the family which had the 
titles mentioned by Mrs. FortTeEScUE is the 
elder of Villamaina e Capriglia branches 
of the line of Caracciolo-Pasquizi. 

The head of this branch was Luigi Marquis 
Caracciolo, Neapolitan patrician, Duke of 
S. Teodoro, of S. Arpino, of Parete, of Casal 
di Principe, Marquis of Capriglia, and of 
Villamaina, born 1 Nov., 1826, died at Milan 
29 Jan., 1889. He married 31 August. 
1854, Augusta Selima (sic) Elisabetta, born 





Lock, widow of Lord Bourgherst (s7e), 
t.e. Burghersh. The only issue of this 


marriage appears to have been a daughter, 
Teresa, born 1855, married 1875 to Marco 
| Antonio Colonna of the Princes of Paliano 
/and Dukes of Marino. 

| Apparently the above-named Luigi Mar- 
| quis Caracciolo, Duke of 8. Teodoro, &c., was 
the last male of his branch of the family. 
For a short history of the Caracciolo family 
| (if that be the meaning of ** cenno storico ”’) 
| we are referred to the * Annuario’ of 1884. 
Concerning the marriage of a Caracciolo 
|to one Emilia mentioned by Mr. MERCER 
(ante, p. 136) I find that Giovanni, brother 
of Giuseppe Giudice Caracciolo, Neapolitan 
| patrician, Prince of Cellamare, Duke of the 
|Gesso and of S. Elia, Marquis of Alfadena, 
| Prince of Leporano, Duke of Schiavi, and 
;Count of Piperno, married 4 March, 1876, 
|Emilia, born Settanni, date of birth and 
parentage not given. These brothers are 





jor were of the Villa e Cellamare branch of 
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the line of Caracciolo-Pasquizi. The elder 
brother apparently inherited his last three 
titles (Prince of Leporano, &c.), from his 
mother. 
In the ‘ Annuario’ the pedigrees of a few 
families are taken as far back as about 1780. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


WaARNER=CAPELL OR ABBOTT (11 S. iii. 
228, 276, 314).— Thanks to the publicity 
afforded by ‘N. & Q.,’ and by the courtesy 
of Cot. FynMorRE and the late Mr. G. E. 
‘COKAYNE, whose recent death we must all 
deplore, I have now been supplied with the 
following extract from parish register of 
Saltwood, co. Kent :— 

*°1616 April 30, John Warner, Doctor in Divinitie, 
maryed by lycense to Mrs. Jone Abbott, widow.” 
It is quite clear to my mind that this John 
Warner must have been the John Warner, 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester, 1637-66, 
as he is the only Warner, D.D., mentioned 
in Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’ who could 
have married at that time. 

As regards ** Mrs. Jone Abbott,” she is 
clearly the same as ‘ Joanne,’’ widow, to 
whom on 22 Sept., 1615, Admon. to the 
estate of her husband, the Rev. John 
Abbott, Rector of Great Chart and Canon 
of Canterbury, was granted by the Court of 
Canterbury. This John Abbott was inducted 
to Great Chart in 1612 (on the presentation 
of Archbishop Abbot, who was probably his 
relative ?), and died in 1615. To him 
succeeded the Rev. William Kingsley, who 
had married Damaris Abbot, niece of 
Archbishop Abbot, the patron also. of 
Saltwood, which living Kingsley was then 
holding, and where he probably continued 
to reside. One would like to know what 
was the maiden surname of Mrs. Jone 
Abbott ? As regards the marriage of a 
“John Warner of London” to Avice Capell 
some time before 1615, as previously men- 
tioned 11 S. iii. 228, this may or may not 





have been a previous marriage of John 
Warner, afterwards Bishop otf Rochester, 
but, as Mr. CokayNE truly observed, such 
a description savours rather of the com- 
mercial than of the ecclesiastical profession. 
Who then, however, was this John Warner ? 
Epwarp LEE WARNER. 


Sir NICHOLAS ARNOLD (11 8. iv. 42, 110). 
—While thanking Mr. Hockapay for his | 
reply, and especially for additional informa- 
tion respecting the father of Sir Nicholas, | 
I would point out that the main difficulty | 
in my query still awaits solution. Was | 
Dorothy the heiress of Highnam and the | 


wife of Sir Thomas Lucy, jun., the daughter 
of Sir Nicholas Arnold, as stated in his will, 
or the granddaughter as per the Gloucester- 
shire Visitation ? The statements of Smyth 
in his ‘Lives of the Berkeleys* and of 
Atkyns in his ‘ Ancient and Present State of 
Gloucestershire’ are both obviously based 
upon the Visitation, and therefore of no 
additional authority. In the absence of 
any will of Rowland Arnold his P.M.Inq. 
would be valuable to the purpose. Perhaps 
some correspondent may know where this 
is to be found. The volumes of Gloucester- 
shire Inquisitions, temp. Charles I., printed 
by the British Record Society, do not con- 
tain his name, but he probably passed away 
in the reign of James I. W. D. Pryx. 


“De La” in ENGLISH SURNAMES (11S. iv. 
127).—In transcribing the Registers of the 
parish of St. Martin, Chichester, I have found 
several entries relating to a family of the 
name of Delangeter or Delanget. for it is 
spelt both ways. The earliest entry is a 
baptism on 26 March, 1568. There is 
nothing to show the position of the family. 

E. E. STREET. 


Mr. DELAFIELD might, perhaps, find 
what he requires in ‘Words and Places ; 
or, Etymological Illustrations of History, 
Ethnology, and Geography, and * Names 
and their Histories,’ both by Isaac Taylor 
(London and Cambridge, 1864. e¢ seq.), 
or ‘Family Names and their Story,’ by 
S. Baring-Gould (London, 1910). 

HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


“Vive tA Beiter” (11 8. iv. 129). — 
About 2,400 of the Belgian Garde Civique 
and Volunteers came to this country on 
11 July, 1867, and remained till the 22nd. 
They were brought here from Antwerp in 
the Indian troopship Serapis, and went 
back in the same vessel. In the previous 
year a contingent of English volunteers had 
visited Brussels, and the invitation to 
London was in recognition of the hospitality 
accorded to our force when in Belgium. Mr. 
Prerpornt will find a full and interesting 
account of this visit in the ‘ Annual Register’ 
for 1867. Suffice it to say here that our 
visitors were entertained in the City by 
the Lord Mayor. They were reviewed at 
Wimbledon by the Prince of Wales. Gala 


entertainments were provided for them at 
Cremorne Gardens and the Alhambra, and 
a grand ball was given in their honour 
at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, where no 
fewer than 15,000 persons were entertained. 





. 
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A garden party given by Miss Burdett 
Coutts at Holly Lodge, and another review 
at Wimbledon, terminated the fétes inaugu- 
vated in honour of their visit. : 
At the first review at Wimbledon on the 
13th the Prince of Wales, in a pouring deluge 
of rain, handed to each section of fours 
silver medals which had been struck specially 
for the occasion. On the 18th of July there 


and yet preserves the mind from totalvacuity, 
should have gone out. Every man has some- 
thing by which he calms himself: beating 
with his feet or so.”’ Pourgquol Pas. 


Mr. RAatpu NEvILL’s imagination triumphs 
over fact. Dr. Johnson did not smoke, 
but he was graciously pleased to express 


| little or no disapprobation of those who did. 


appeared a letter in The Times, signed | 


** Belgian Lion,” calling attention to the 
fact that ‘“ Vive la Belge” had been in- 
scribed on the medal instead of ‘ Vive la 
Belgique.” This elicited an apologia in 
The Times of 20 July from Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
who, he stated, had made the medal at the 
Crystal Palace. In this letter he announced 
that the die had been recast, and that new 
the occurred. How 


error many 


| 


original recipients availed themselves of | 


this offer, or how many preferred to retain 
the actual emblem they had received from 
the hands of the Prince, is more than I can 
say. * WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


It was in 1867 that a company of the 
Belgian Gardes Civiques visited Wimbledon 
and took part in the meeting of the National 
Rifle Association on Wimbledon Common, 
a party of London volunteers having visited 
Brussels in 1866. On their return to Belgium 
one of the visitors wrote an account of his 
experiences in the columns of Le Commerce 
de Gand, afterwards published in a brochure 


entitled * Les Belges & Wimbledon : Impres- | 


sions de Voyage d'un Artilleur Gantois.’ 
Some amusing extracts from this pamphlet 
were printed by Mr. H. v. d. B. Copeland 
in the *‘ Wimbledon and Merton Annual,’ 
1904. 
tion of medals at a grand review on the 
Common on July 13; 
as to the inscription. 
Wimbledon. 


G. L. APPERSON. 


JOHNSON AND TosBacco (11 S. iv. 148).— | 
| by Peter Levins (1570), E.E.T.S., will be 


The contradiction in the review of Mr. 
Nevill’s book of the idea of Johnson 
smoking is, doubtless, founded on the follow- 
ing reference in Boswell’s Lite, &c., of the 
Sage (etat. 47, vol. i. p. 317, in Birkbeck 
Hill’s annotated edition). The Dutch are 
said to be fond of draughts, and of ‘‘ smoak- 
ing, of the sedative influence of which, 
though he [Johnson] himself never smoaked, 
he had a high opinion.” 

Dr. Hill makes a reference here to ‘The 
Tour to the Hebrides’ (vol. v. p. 60 of his 
edition, 19 Aug.) where Johnson wonders 
that “a thing which requires so little exertion, 


but nothing is said | 


| 
as | 
land ‘‘sweal, to, as the fire,—to burn out.” 





There are references to the distribu- | 





} 





He had a high opinion of the sedative 
influence of the practice, and was heard to say 
that “‘insanity had grown more frequent 
since smoking had gone out of fashion.” 
(Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ edited by Croker, 1 vol., 
p- 106), and again he observed :— 

“To be sure it is a shocking thing, blowing smoke 
out of our mouths into other people's mouths, eyes, 
and noses, and having the same thing done to us. 


: . > | Yet I cannot account why a thing which requires 
medals would be replaced for those in which | ; J “2 ; 


of the | 


so little exertion, and yet preserves the mind from 
total vacuity, should have gone out. Every man 
has something by which he calms himself: beating 
with his feet or so.”—P. 282. 

The present vitality of the smoking habit 
would please Dr. Johnson, but, alas! it 
does not coincide with any diminution of 
insanity. St. SwiITHr. 


[Mr. Wo. E. Brownrné also thanked for reply.] 


‘“SwALE,” ITS AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
MEANINGS (11 S. iv. 67, 114).—‘* To swale,” 
in the sense of burning furze or heather, 
as used on Dartmoor and in the Highlands, 
is closely connected with the German verb 
schwelen (the accented vowel is either closed 
or open), which means to smoulder, to burn 
slowly and without flame, O.E. swelan, to 
burn, to glow, with the causative swelan, 
O. Fris. swila, to parch; of the same stem 
as the adj. schwiil, sultry. 

In its American sense “ swale”? may be 
akin to “to swallow” and the German 
Schwalg, an obsolete word, M. H. G. swalh= 
water-hole, whirlpool. G. IXKRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

In ‘Manipulus Vocabulorum: a Rhym- 
ing Dictionary of the English Language,’ 


found “to sweal as y° fyre, efflammare,” 


In Wycliffe’s translation of the parable of 
the sower, Matt. xiii. 6, ““Sotheley the sonne 
sprung up, thei swaliden” (or brenden for 
hete), Bosworth’s ed., Smith, 1865. In 
Grose’s ‘Provincial Glossary,’ ed. 1839, 
‘“swale”’ or ‘‘sweal”’ is defined as to singe 
or burn—as to swale a hog, sweal a cat; a 
swealed cat whose hairis swealed by sleeping 
on hot ashes. In Worcestershire the term 
is applied to the practice of burning off the 
hair of pigs when killed for bacon—the 
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porkers are scalded (‘South E. Worcester- 
shire Glossary of Words and Places,’ Salis- 
bury, 1893). In the bacon districts of 
Gloucestershire and Hampshire ‘ swaling”’ 
is also used. 

Swaling on Dartmoor is resorted to in early 
springtime to burn the gorse and heather in 
order to promote the undergrowth for the | 
keep of the thousands of cattle and sheep | 
that are turned adrift in the summer months. 
I have often tramped across the wilds of 
Dartmoor when swaling has been at its 
height. G. Symes Saunpers, M.D. 

5, Burlington Place, Eastbourne. 


Here we say a candle “ sweals.”’ 
R. B—r. 


South Shields. | 


BELGIAN COIN WITH FLEMISH INSCRIP- 
TION (11 S. iv. 88).—The reason of the issue 
of these coins is simple enough to any one 
who has followed recent Belgian politics. 
An active party exists which wishes to make 
Flemish the national language of Belgium, 
and to practically ignore the more cos- 
mopolitan French tongue: and this was 
one of its many partial victories. I well 
remember handling my first coin of this kind, 
and wondering for a moment if I had not 
by aecident accepted a German piece. 


e fae > 


Paris. 
*“Kipkok”’ (11 S. iv. 150).—This is 
probably a mistake for ‘‘ kidcoat’’ or 


‘** kideote,’’ a well-known Yorkshire name 
for a police lock-up in connexion with 
some public building. Wakefield Constables’ 
Accounts show :— 
758. Mar. By a lock for kidcoat, a tub and 
straw ae ae ae 2s. Od. 

1764. Jan5 Mending the kidcoat < Os. 6d. 
1787. June 25. Leading rubbish for kidcoa 5s. Od. 

In 1800 a new “ prison’? was erected 
(see Banks’s ‘Walks about Wakefield ’), 
pp. 80, 82, 85, 100. 

MattHew H. PEacock. 


| Fingall) as 





[St. Swirury also thanked for reply.] | 

THE Royat ExcHancGE (11 S. iii. 385 ;/ 
iv. 138).—With respect to the extract at | 
the latter reference, it is pleasant to record | 
that the Gresham Committee has now | 
caused to be removed, with just a whisk or 
so of the brush, all those superfluous in- | 
verted commas which have hitherto dis- | 
figured the inscriptions beneath several | 
of the paintings in the Royal Exchange | 
Gallery. Let us hope the same body will | 
soon find it possible to supply the public | 
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with a cheap, concise catalogue to the 
mural treasures of the ambulatory. If a 
key to the identity of the many notable 
personages depicted upon the canvases 
were added this would be an additional 
boon to visitors. Cecin CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


“BED OF ROSES” (11 S. iv. 126).—Being 
away from home [ cannot verify my refer- 
ences, but ‘‘bed of roses”? has always 
seemed to me to be a variant of ‘‘ bed of 
roes,” or where the deer lie down. If I 


|am correct in this then the phrase is of very 


old date, and appears in Ossian (I think, 


On the starry Lumon, 

On the bed of roes. 

In my recollection, say some thirty years ago, 

an M.P. misquoted this expression in the 

House of Commons as ‘bed of roses,’” and 

brought down on himself the laughter of the 

House. Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 
Whitby. 


Horses’ Guosts (11 S. iv. 127).—If the 
ghosts of mounted horses count their number 
is legion, e.g., the ‘‘ Wild Huntsman,” 
spectral armies, departed heroes of all 
nations, celebrated jockeys, &e. 

The headless steed is matched by some 
of the spectral hounds in English rural 
districts. There is a hint of the ghost of a 
dapple in Ingoldsby’s creepy ‘ Smuggler’s 
Leap. The same writer is apprehensive 
lest the ghost of poor dog Tray should be 
chased round the churchyard by the ghost 


|of a disagreeable old maid armed with the 


ghost of a stick. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streetham Common. 


Fives Court, St. Martrn’s LANE ; TENNIS 
Court, HayMarKET (11 S. iv. 110, 155).— 
Hazlitt, in his ‘Table Talks’ (Essay ix., 
‘The Indian Jugglers ’), gives an account of 
Cavanagh, the celebrated hand fives player, 
which he states is taken from The Examiner 
of 7 Feb., 1819, though from the style one 
may surmise that it was written by himself. 
In this reference is made to a match played 
by Cavanagh in *‘ the Fives Court, St. Martin 
Street.” Further on it says, ‘“‘ Mr. Powell, 
when he [Cavanagh] played matches in the 
court in St. Martin Street, used to fill his 


| gallery at 2s. 6d. a head with amateurs, &e.” 


From this it would appear that there 
was certainly a Fives Court about that 


time in St. Martin’s Street, as well as a 
tennis court in the Haymarket. 


T. F. D. 
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THE Krnc’s Turnspits (11 8. iv. 107).— 
The information desired as to the various 
departments in the King’s household, with 
the names and salaries and wages of the 
officers and servants, will be found in John 
Stockdale’s ‘London Calendar and Court 
and City Register.’ I have before me the 
issues for 1788 and 1803. Of turnbroches 
there were five, who were classed with the 
doorkeeper and soil carriers at a wage of 
25/. The term broche was new to me, but 
on referring to Brachet’s *Etym. French 
Dict.’ I found it meant a spit, and going a 
step further in Cassell’s * French-English 
Dict.’ I lit upon tournebroche, a turnspit, 
applied to men or dogs. In ‘A Noble 
Boke of Cookry for a Prince Houssolde,’ 
about 400 years old, reprint by Elliot 
Stock, 1882, the word ‘ broche” = a spit; 
so I may venture to state that it is a 
Norman or Anglo-French word and probably 
had been used in the roy al kitchens for 
centuries. 

The use of this term in Parliamentary 
debate was probably a bitter sarcasm against 
placemen, or, as we say, one who has all the 
work but none of the profit, or he turns the 
spit but gets none of the meat. 


Since writing the above jottings I have 


read in The Athenewmn (19 August) an 
interesting review of Mr. Round’s ‘ The 


King’s Serjeants and Officers of State, with 
their Coronation Services. Mav I quote a 
couple of sentences ? 

“* Members of the mighty Norman houses of Bigod 
and of Giffard held, in succession, an Essex manor 
by the service of scalding the King’s swine.” 

‘From Lord Great Chamberlain down to the 
King’s Sauser, and even turnspits (there was 
a turnspit serjeanty with a recognized caput in 
Essex).” 

G. Symes Saunpers, M.D. 

5, Burlington Place, Eastbourne. 


Rev. PHocton HENLEY (11 8. iv. 129).— 
Phocion Henley, a nephew of Lord Chancellor 
Henley, was born in 1728 at Wooton Abbots, 
Wiltshire ; matriculated at Oxford (Wad- 
ham College), on 7 May, 1746. Presented 
to the Rectory of St. Andrew, Wardrobe, 
and St. Ann, Blackfriars, London, in 1759, 
where he continued to labour until stricken 
with a fever caught from a sick parishioner, 
and died on 29 August, 1764. Whilst at 
Oxford he diligently studied music with his 
friend William Jones, who is known as the 
curate of Nayland, Suffolk, and author of 
several esteemed treatises on music. Henley 


composed ‘The Cure of Saul,’ ‘Hear my | 
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Prayer, and other anthems which were 
| published in two volumes in 1798. 
Wittiam H. CumMincs. 


I am inclined to think that Phocion 
Henley (1728-64) and ‘ Orator’’ Henley 
(1692-1756) were not related. The life of 
the latter in the ‘D.N.B.’ gives his birth- 
place as Melton Mowbray in Leicestershire, 
where his father succeeded his maternal 
grandfather as vicar of the parish. He was 
educated in its neighbourhood, and then 
graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Phocion Henley, a short life of whom 
is in the ‘D.N.B.,’ was the son of John 
Henley of Wotton Abbas, in the county of 
Dorset, a member of the Hampshire family 
of Henley. He graduated at Wadham 
| College, Oxford. His taste was for music, 
|/and some years previously that college had 
| been the centre of musical life at Oxford. 
| The Holywell Music Hall was built in 1742 
on a site belonging to the college. Phocion 
Henley, Short of Worcester College, and 
George Horne, of University and Magdalen 
Colleges, were “friends then well-known in 
the university for their abilities in music ”’ 
(Jones of Nayland in ‘Works of Horne,’ 
ed. 1809, i. 9-10). W. P. Court Ney. 





‘** Henley, Phocion, s. [of] John, of Abbots 
Wotton, Dorset, arm. Wadham _  Coll., 
matric. 7 May, 1746, aged 18. B.A. 14 Feb., 
1749-50.’’—Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ 

W. D. Macray. 


May I refer Mr. L. H. CHAMBERs for answer 
to his query to Hutchins’s ‘ History of 
Dorset,’ ii. 264, and iii. 743; also Foster’s 
‘Alumni’ and ‘D.N.B.’ When I was 
curate of Whitechurch Canonicorum in 
1891 I copied the following entry out of the 
register book there: ‘‘ Baptised Phocion 
y® son of John Henley Esq and Hester his 
wife 6 May, 1728.’’ He was born in the old 
mansion of Wootton Abbots in that parish, 
once a grange of the Abbey of Abbotsbury. 
| John Henley’s mother, Barbara, the heiress 
| of John Every, Esq., brought it to Sir Robert 
| Henley as his second wife. There are some 
| ancient tombs of the Everys at Whitechurch, 
where the chancel floor also is adorned by 
|coats of arms and inscriptions in memory 
| of several Henleys of Colmore, kinsmen of 
| Phocion. The progeniter of this race was 
| George Henley, Constable of Taunton Mag- 
| dalen, whose will is dated 4 August, 1545. 
His son John suffered at the stake in the 
Marian persecution. Robert his other son 
was Sheriff of Somerset, 1613, and acquired 
Leigh in Winsham, now possessed by Col. 
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Henley, a direct descendant. 
a family of lawyers. Phocion (whose first 


cousin Sir Robert Henley, Lord Chan- 
cellor, was created Earl of Northington 


19 May, 1764) had two brothers, Robert, 
barrister of the Middle Temple, who matri- 
culated at C.C.C., Oxford, 20 May, 1741, 
and Peter, also a barrister, who matriculated 
at the same college 3 December, 1741, 
aged 17. Phocion married a daughter of 
Dr. George of Eton and King’s College, 
and left two daughters, Jane, wife of Sir 
Thomas Trigge, and Katherine, unmarried. 


He died of a fever contracted in his 
parochial visitation 29 August, 1764. There 


appears to be no relationship between him 
and ‘‘Orator Henley. R. G. Bartevor. 
St. George’s, Fordington. 


WitiiaM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY (II S. 
iv. 21, 61, 101, 141).—Macaulay could not 
have been present at Thackeray’s funeral, 
as stated ante, p. 61, as he predeceased the 
novelist just four years. N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 

‘Macaulay, Q.C., was meant.] 


ToucHING A Corpse (11 S. iv. 48, 95).— 
An admirable paper on ‘ Marriage Contracts 
in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,’ by Mr. A. 
Percival Moore, B.C.L., published in Reports 
and Papers of Associated Architectural 
Societies, vol. xxx. pp. 261—98, refers readers 
to the ‘ Advertisement ’’ appended to the 
first edition of ‘ The Pirate,’ where there is an 


instance of corpse-touching that bears on | 
in | 


the correspondence now appearing 
“N. &Q.’ I quote from Scott, and not from 
Mr. Moore, as he does not give the whole 
passage which I desire to “ convey.” John 
Gow was tried for his iniquities, condemned, 
and executed :— 

‘* It is said that the lady whose affections Gow 
had engaged, went up to London to see him 
before his death, and that arriving too late, she 
had the courage to request a sight of his dead 
body ; and then, touching the hand of the corpse, 
she formally resumed the troth-plight which she 
had bestowed. Without going through this 
ceremony, she could not, according to the super- 
stition of the country, have escaped a visit from the 
ghost of her departed lover, in the event of her 
bestowing upon any living suitor the faith which 
she had plighted to the dead. This part of the 
legend may serve as a curious commentary on the 
fine Scottish ballad, which begins, 

[here came a ghost to Margaret’s door, &c.”’ 
A note in “ The Centenary Edition” of the 
** Waverley Novels’ says :— 


5s 


“'Phis ballad of ‘ Willie's Ghost’ is printed in | 


Hferd’s ‘ Collection,’ vol. i. p. 75. It is not so 
well known as Mallet’s version, ‘ Willie and 
Margaret,’ which begins ‘’Twas at the fearful 


> 9» 


midnight hour, 
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‘The Diary of Abraham de la Pryme’ 
(Surtees Society) has a bitterly humorous. 
reference to corpse-touching as a means of 
detecting a murderer. It was enacted 
in 1696 that clipped coin was no longer to be 
accepted at its face value, but only by weight, 
and the diarist records :— 

a‘ There was a sad thing happened the other 
day at Ferriby-by-Humber. A careful honest 
pedlar woman, who had got a great deal of clip’d 
money by her through her trading, was almost 
madd for a week together when shee perceived 
that all her labour and pains to scrape up portions 
for her children had been to no purpose, and that 
not a penny of her money would go. Shee took 
a knife and cut her own throat, and dy’d. Several 
people went to see her and amongst others there 
| was one therejwho sayd thus—‘ It may be ques- 

tioned (says he) whether this woman be guilty 
| of her death or no; I would have all the parla- 
| ment come and touch her.’ ’’—P. 98. 

St. SwItHIy. 


Fox anp Knor Street (11 S. iv. 130).— 
This street evidently took its name from 
the neighbouring tavern bearing this title. 
For the explanation of this tavern sign see 
Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ History of Sign- 
boards.’ 8S. D. C. 


| 





| OVERING SURNAME (11 S. iv. 89).—This 

is certainly scarce in the southern parts 
| of, England. Nicholas Overinge of Wynslo, 
| Bucks, and Amy Edmondes of the same 
| place were married by licence 21 July, 1621 


| (Herts Genealogist, i. 98). This is the only 
instance I know. A. RHODES. 
“CasTLES IN SPAIN”: “CASTLE IN 


THE AtR”’ (11 8. iv. 66, 113).—The ‘ H.E.D.’ 
gives examples of “castles in Spain” in 
English literature from ce. 1400 (*‘Romaunt 
of the Rose’) onwards; while ‘ castle in 
the air’’ has been common since 1575. 

G. L. ApPPERSON, 


STONEHENGE AND MERLIN (11 S. iv. 128). 
{—The late Dean Stanley in his ‘ Historical 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey’ (edition 
by John Murray, London, 1869, chap. ii. 
p. 44), states, in regard to the scenes of 
English coronations, that ‘Arthur was 
crowned at Stonehenge, which had been 
'transported by Merlin for the purpose to 
Salisbury Plain from Naas, in Leinster.” 
The Dean gives the following authorities 
for this statement, viz. : ‘* Rishanger Annals, 
p. 425; Giraldus Cambrensis, Dist., li. 18.” 

H. H. 


In Geofirey of Monmouth’s ‘ Historia. 
Regum Britannix,’ Aurelius Ambrosius, 
having overwhelmed Vortigern, is desirous 
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of erecting a memorial of his triumph. 
Merlin bids him send for the stones ‘called 
‘*Giants’ Dance ”’ out of Ireland, and accord- 
ingly the enchanter is dispatched with 
Uther Pendragon (the father of Arthur) 
to fetch them. By Merlin’s arts the Irish 
are defeated and the Dance brought over 
to be set up at Stonehenge. 

For an account of the play ‘ The Birth of 
Merlin; or, the Childe Hath Found his 
Father,’ see ‘The Cambridge History of 
English Literature,’ vol. v. pp. 249-251. 

A. R. BAYLey. 


CHartes I.: ‘ Brpura AvurReEA’ (11 S. iv. 
70, 113).—A book entitled ‘ Biblia Aurea, 
cum suis historiis neenon exemplis Veteris 
atque Novi Testamenti,’ was sold at auction 
in New York, in 1896 or 1897, for about eight 
dollars. It is stated to have been from the 
press of John Gruninger, an early Strasbourg 
printer; but no place of printing appears 
on the title. The size was small quarto, 
and the conjectural date “1466” was assigned 
to it. Possibly it was a different work from 
that described by Mr. THomas STANFORD. 

O. 


DvuMBLETON, PLACE-NAME (11 S. iv. 89, 
136).—Rudder’s ‘ History of Gloucester- 
shire ’ (1779), p. 420, col. 2, says :— 

“ King Athelstan, in the year 931, gave Swin- 
ford and Sanford, and Dumelton in the county of 
Gloucester, to the abbey of Abingdon, when 
Cinath was abbot....The manor and advowson 
of Dumbleton. after the dissolution of abbeys, 
were granted to Thomas, Lord Audley, and to 
Sir Thomas Pope, in exchange for the manor of 
Layer-Marney in Essex and the manor was con- 
firmed to Sir Thomas Pope.” 

T. SHEPHERD. 


** GOTHAMITES ’’ =LONDONERS (11 S. iv. 
25, 133).—In 1856 there was published in 
Glasgow a small volume entitled ‘The 
Chronicles of Gotham; or, the Facetious 
History of Official Proceedings’ (Glasgow, 
to be had of the booksellers, 1856). 
gave a satirical account of various public 
proceedings, &c., of local interest, and was 
illustrated by reproductions of pen-and- 
ink sketches, in some of which local officials 
and celebrities were caricatured. 

T. F. D. 


or 


HALFACREE SURNAME (11 S. iii. 467; iv. 134). 
—Is not the simplest explanation of this sur- 
name this, that it was given to a foundling 
picked up on a local spot known as_ the 
“ half-acre’’ ? Many ‘“‘ place-names,” such 
as Field, Green, Lane, have doubtlessly so 
arisen. The foundling being taken into the 


This | 





church for baptism would, at the suggestion 
of the parish clerk, receive its surname 
from the spot where it was picked up (see 
Lower, Bardsley, and other authorities 
on surnames). S. D. C. 


THE Porer’s Position at Hoty Com- 
MUNION (11 S. iv. 105).—Should not ‘ Altar 
of the Chair,’’ quoted by Mr. W. G. Brack. 
|in his note, be ‘‘ Altar of the Choir” ? 


| Penry LEwIs. 





CrusB ETRANGER AT HANOVER SQUARE 
| (11S. ii. 407, 477; iii. 96).—It may interest 
|Mr. AtEcK ABRAHAMS and others to know 
lthat I now find the St. George’s Club, 
'Hanover Square, was at one time called 
| the “‘ Cercle des Nations,” not “* Etrangers,”’ 
'as my note stated. This may be the 
** Cercle ’’ alluded to in the pamphlet of the 
club mentioned by Mr. ABRAHAMS. 

CecIL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 





Notes on Books, Ke. 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary. Adapted by 
H. W. and F. G. Fowler. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. ) 

IF one knows anything at all of the inner history 

of the great English Dictionary which is now 

|approaching completion at Oxford—of the. 

| immense amount of research during the last half-. 

| century, the indefatigable labour and consummate. 
knowledge which that unique work represents— 
he will take this unpretentious octavo of xii+1044 
pages into his hands with a feeling akin to rever- 
ence. It is the condensed essence of the most 

| notable Dictionary which has ever been attempted. 
We may criticize the judgment with which the 

| collaborators have done their part, but we cannot 
question its importance. 

| To begin with, in order to economize space, 

|only ‘‘ current’’ words are admitted; yet we 

| find foreign words, like chapeau-bras, voe, and 
| zeit-geist, to the exclusion of Biblical and Shake- 
| spearian words like mneese, tache, and mobled. 
| Why not these as well as Milton’s scrannel, which 
does find a place, and the Mahound of old plays, 
and niddering ? If vulgar words are recognized, 
why do we look in vain for cabbage, to pilfer, and 
razzle-dazzle, the showman’s merry-go-round ? 

Why should bridge, the game of cards, bean-feast, 

and nincompoop be queried as of unknown origin ? 

Many such questions are suggested as we turn the 

pages. Was the original meaning of catacomb 

(cata-kumbas) ‘“‘ at the boats”? ? The ‘ N.E.D.’ 

does not commit itself to such a statement. Is 

misty, used of undefined opinions, identical with 
misty (nebulosus) ? 

These interrogations, however, do not imply 
| that we are otherwise than most grateful to the 
| editors and publishers for bringing the results 
| of the invaluable Dictionary—‘‘ The Dictionary ” 
| par excellence—within the reach of people with 
| short purses. 
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Seme Supposed Shakespeare Forgeries, by | the word “ of ” in a long sentence on p. 24, which 


Ernest Law, with facsimiles of documents (Bell), | would doubtless have been avoided if the sentence 


is uniform with the author’s recent. book on 
* Shakespeare as a Groom of the Chamber.’ The 
story of the documents here in question is com- 
plicated, and curious in itself ; but their import- 


ance is, apart from this, undoubted, for they | 
supply the means of dating some of Shake- | 


speare’s greatest plays. 

The two pages in facsimile, given at_the 
beginning of the little book, are supposed to 
have been part of the Revels Book of 1605, and 
to give a contemporary list of plays, including 
seven of Shakespeare’s. 

Suspicion is thrown on’this account, and another 
of 1611-12, because Peter Cunningham in 1868 
offered them for sale, stating that he had found 
them thirty years before under the vaults of 
Somerset. House. Cunningham had no right to 
the documents, and they were reclaimed for the 
Record Office; but he had actually in 1842 
announced the discovery of them and edited 
them! All this he apparently forgot in 1868, 
being at that time in bad health, and a drunkard. 

There has been, Mr. Law points out, no proper 
inquiry or scrutiny into these documents, which 
have, with little or no evidence, been taken by 
eminent Shakespearians as forgeries, mainly, 
perhaps, because Cunningham was associated 
with that scandalous forger Payne Collier. 
Cunningham made no denial, and his silence may 
have been due to his mental collapse. 


months after Grant White denounced him in 


The Galaxy, a defunct American journal, he died | book 
, in England. 


(1869). 

A new race of critics then arose who assigned 
‘Othello’ not to 1611, but to the date given in 
the suspected MS., 1604; and in 1880 Halliwell- 
Phillipps announced that he had found among 
Malone’s papers in the Bodleian a memorandum, 
made before 1812, ‘‘ of Shakespeare’s plays, with 
the dates of their performances at Court in 1604-5, 
all but tallying with Cunningharn’s notorious 
list.””, Even strange spellings such as ‘“‘ Shaxberd ”’ 
were reproduced by Matone, and the memorandum 
remained in a bundle of unsorted papers for some 
fifty years or more. It is not in Malone’s hand- 
writing, but is taken by Hfalliwell-Phillipps to 
be a genuine transcript made for him fram some 
early seventeenth- century document. That 
authority, however, acknowledged that the 
subject needed further investigation. 

Such investigation is now supplied by Mr. 
Law, who, in addition, argues the point of ade- 
quate motive for forgery. 
Dr. C. W. Wallace, who declares both lists to be in 
a handwriting of the timeand absolutely genuine 
and of Sir George Warner, who ‘‘ could detect no 
sign of any modern fabrication at all.” 

Mr. Law also had the ink used in the 1604-5 
list subjected to chemical analysis at a Govern- 
ment laboratory. The resultant report decisively 
contirms the view that the ink used is “t uniform 
throughout the book,’ and not faded more in 
one part than the cther. 

We presume that in the words we have quoted 
“the book ”’ means ‘‘ the Revels Book,” and that 
the two suspected pages were compared with 
other contemporary pages in it. Mr. Law’s 
account is not precisely clear, and throughout 
he writes in a loose, wordy style which does not 
tend to lucidity. here is an idle repetition of 





Six | 


He has the support of | 





kad been better constructed. 

All Shakespeare students should, however, 
be grateful to Mr. Law for the care and per- 
tinacity he has shown in the investigation of a 
question long left in doubt, and prejudged without 
research. He has established a very strong case 
for the Cunningham extracts, founded both on 
the opinions of experts and examination of the 
MSS. themselves. That there is something yet 
to be said on the other side was shown recently 
in The Atheneum ; but the question must now be 
left to the very small body of students who have 
experience in reading Elizabethan records. 


The Castles and Walled Towns of England, by 
Alfred Harvey is an excellent addition to ‘‘ The 
Antiquary’s Books”? (Methuen). It gives in a 
brief compass a general view of the subject, and 
adds three or four full descriptions of the various 
classes of castle, which are divided according 
to keeps. The two last chapters deal with 
‘ Walled Towns,’ and there is besides the usual 
Index a ‘ List of Castles in England and Wales 
Existing or Known to have Existed,’ arranged 
under counties. This should be very useful, 
especially as the importance and extent of the 
remains are indicated ingeniously by various 
signs. 

There are forty-six illustrations and various 
plans, which are clear, though on a small scale. 
Altogether Mr. Harvey has performed very well 
a work which needed doing, and a mastery of his 
book will add much to the interest of any tour 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
ind address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpritortIaAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub. 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ut in senciinanee immediately after the exact 
1eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

G. §.—Forwarded. 

















